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FIELD Marsuav H.R.H. tHe DUKE oF CONNAUGHT 


IR John Willison, ladies and gentlemen: In these stirring times, when 
S practically the only occasions on which I speak are meetings to 
promote the warlike energies of the Canadian race or to assist or 

try to encourage the very patriotic and the very generous impulses of 
all Canadians, both men and women, it is an especial pleasure to 
be present on an occasion like this, where we are dealing with a 
question which has nothing to do with war, and is entirely free 
from its anxieties, one which, I think, is deeply connected with the 
whole of the social life and improvement of this vast Dominion. From 
the very first, since I came out to Canada, it has struck me that we 
were not sufficiently energetic, and that we did not take sufficient interest, 
in that very important question which is now generally called town- 
planning. It is a very general expression, for, to my mind, it means 
everyting connected with the future of our cities, of our towns, aye, 
of the country in general You may say: Why do I say that it is such 
a general term? The reason I make some point of this is that in any 
place, wherever we lived, all the surroundings that we have there are 
connected with this one important question. It connects with health, 
it connects with convenience, it connects with sanitation, it connects 
with beauty. Therefore, it appears to me that there is no object, of 
greater importance for the future advancement of our cities in Canada, 
than to recognize that whatever we do in the future for our cities ought 
to be done with an aim, ought to be guided by certain distinct prin- 
ciples. This refers particularly to questions of water, drainage, com- 
munication, planning and beauty. The consideration of these questions 
must be combined, if we intend to run our cities in the admirable way in 
which the cities in parts of Europe and in the United States are run. 


*Address delivered at the opening of the Conference of the Civic Improvement 
League of Canada—Ottawa, January 20th, 1916. 
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I rejoice to think that there is feeling springing up generally among 
all the present, and, I hope, the rising generation too, that we should 
make good this rather weak point in our Canadian administration, 
that we should interest everybody, of all classes, in the urgent necessity 
for carrying out improvements on proper lines. There are few questions 
more interesting and there are few questions that produce so great a 
result. I have seen several of those town-planned cities in England, 
and I have been greatly struck with the extraordinary common sense 
manner in which those cities have been built. They have been built in a 
practical way, they have been built in an artistic way, and they are most 
comfortable to live in. There is a very healthy tone throughout the 
people who are living in these places. It seems to promote feelings of 
satisfaction and feelings of health, and I cannot but think that if any 
Canadians are going over to England—and if they have any time to 
spare,—if they would visit one of these cities they would be deeply 
interested to see what can be done in a small way and in a very practical 
way to promote what should be the object of our town-planning in 
Canada. 


Gentlemen, I feel that there are so many of you here that are so 
much more capable of speaking on this subject than I am, that I have no 
right to take up your time. But I wish to assure you of the very warm 
interest I take in this question. I am very pleased to see so large and 
influential a meeting and to see that many of you come from all parts of 
Canada. It is a very satisfactory thing to see, and I congratulate Sir 
John Willison on having such a good attendance. I hope that the very 
best results will attend you, and that, year by year, a deeper interest 
will be taken in this whole question: 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF CANADA 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEw LEAGUE AT SUCCESSFUL OPENING 
CONFERENCES 


A a result of the article on the subject of a proposed Civic Improve- 

ment League for Canada, which appeared in the last issue of Con- 

servation of Life, the first steps have been taken to inaugurate such 

a league. The response to that article, in the form of expressions of 

interest and willingness to co-operate, was remarkable. Communications 

were received from about 700 representative citizens in about 400 cities, 
towns and districts in all the provinces. 


PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 
The first step taken was the holding of a preliminary conference in 


Ottawa, on the 19th of November. Invitations to this conference were 
sent to representatives of existing Civic Improvement Leagues, Boards 
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of Trade and other bodies which had shown some activity in connection 
with civic affairs. The conference was attended by about seventy men 
and women who had been prominently identified with municipal or 
public health work in the Dominion. An abbreviated report of this 
preliminary conference is issued as a supplement to this bulletin, and a 


full report can be obtained on application being made to the Commission 
of Conservation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


At the preliminary conference it was decided to hold a national 
conference in January, and the meeting constituted itself into a pro- 
visional committee to make the arrangements, afterwards delegating 
its powers to a sub-committee to be selected by Sir John Willison, the 
chairman. The national conference was subsequently convened, and 
was held in the large Railway Committee room of the House of Com- 
mons—now unfortunately destroyed by -fire—on the 20th of January, 
this being the date succeeding the annual meeting of the Commission 
of Conservation. The following is a brief report of the proceed- 
ings; a full report of this conference will be published in due course. 
The Chair was occupied during part of the day by Sir John Willison 
(Toronto) and during the remainder by the Hon. J. J. Guérin (Montreal). 
Field Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught opened the 


conference, and the Mayor of Ottawa welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of. the city. 


REPORT OF PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


The following report of the provisional committee was adopted: 


At the preliminary conference of the League, held on the 19th of 
November, it was decided to hold a further conference in January and 
the question of determining the place and date of meeting was left to the 
provisional committee. Owing to the size of the committee the duty 
of making preparation for the general conference was left to a small 
sub-committee to be appointed by the chairman, Sir John Willison. 
After considering all possible alternatives, Ottawa was selected for the 
first conference, and the most suitable date was found to be January 20th. 


Invitations to the conference were issued by the Commission of 
Conservation accordingly. These were sent to the following: 


Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
Provincial Governments : 
Provincial Boards of Health 

City and Town Councils 

City Improvement Leagues and kindred organizations 
Boards of Trade and Chambres de Commerce 
Engineering, Architectural and other societies 

Local Councils of Women 

Fire Chiefs and Fire Prevention Associations 
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Members of provisional committee and those who have written 
expressing a desire to become members of the League. 


The three matters that received consideration of the provisional 
committee were: 


(1) The form of constitution of the League, and the confirmation 
or amendment of the decisions arrived at on this matter at the pre- 
liminary conference; (2) the making of a recommendation of the list of 
names of those who should form the first Dominion Council of the 


League; and (3) the preparation of a programme for the January con- 
ference. . 


CONSTITUTION—With reference to the first question, that of framing 
a constitution, the committee is of opinion that it is not desirable to take 
up any large part of the time of the conference with details of con- 
stitutional procedure. They hope the constitution will be made elastic 
and will grow with the League. They therefore suggest that, for present 
purposes, it will suffice for this conference to confirm the resolutions 
passed at the preliminary conférence subject to the passing of two further 
resolutions, the first to determine the size and composition of the Domin- 
ion Council and the second to refer the further consideration of all 
matters to the said Council when appointed. 


Dominion Councit—With reference to the question of how to 
select the Dominion Council the committee is confronted with a matter 
of some difficulty. The Council should not be too large and yet should 
be representative of every province. Both results are not easily obtained, 
and it appears likely that a large Council will have to be appointed, 
leaving such Council to select an executive committee from its member- 
ship. A possible basis for selection for the Council would be one member 
for every 100,000 people in each province. To this might- be added 
say 25 members representing such Dominion organizations as the Com- 
mission of Conservation and Union of Canadian Municipalities, elected 
by their respective organizations. The suggested arrangement would 
mean a membership of 100 as shown in the following table: 


Proposed 
Province representation 

nia... 5 0. 26 
OU emMT hy sce a wheve see ceee 21 
| levine Dg ae ie ae 5 
INOW) (STC OEY., Ss ee 5 
DASKAUCHEWANM ME Mh oi aleveysdulweses senses 5 
AMOI 4.3 fin, LSet tee eee 4 
Bribishi@olumbiay 0.22.4... c ee ce ee 4 
INewpBGUnSWICK yo. Ser. fos. sca wees be ce ewe 4. 
Prince Edward Island................-- poh mates 1 
Dominion Organizations. /...,........0...-- 25 

100 


To secure a satisfactory result the committee thinks that the mem- 
bers from each province should select their own representatives, but 
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this will not be practicable at present. They suggest as the best arrange- 
ment for this election that they nominate a nucleus‘of 58 members so as 
to allow an addition of a further 42 members to be made by the Council. 
This Council would act pro tem, with power to reconstitute itself and 
increase its membership, securing, as far as practicable, that the selection 
of additional names would be made with due regard to the desirability 
of securing representation of influential associations and corporations 
whose work and interests are allied to the aims of the League. 


The Committee recommends the appointment of Sir John Willison 
as Chairman of the Council. 


The Committee much regrets to record the death of one of the most 
valued and enthusiastic of our original members, Dr. S. Morley Wickett. 
His loss is a serious one to the League, as it also is to public life generally. 


DOMINION COUNCIL 


The Committee recommends that the following 56 members of the 
provisional committee, with the addition of Mrs. Torrington, National 
Council of Women, and Prof. Oliver, of Saskatchewan, making a total 
of 58, be elected as the Dominion Council pro tem: 


G, Frank Beer, Toronto Housing Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Mayor Walters, Hamilton, Ont. 

Dr. Horace L. Brittain, Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, Toronto, Ont. 
R. O. Wynne-Roberts, Toronto, Ont. 

Noulan Cauchon, Ottawa, Ont. 

Geo. Phelps, North Toronto, Ont. 

E. P. Coleman, Hamilton, Ont. 

D. B. Detweiler, Berlin Civic Association, Berlin, Ont. 

Dr. W. J. A. Donald, McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 

John Firstbrook, Toronto, Ont. 

J. L. Garland, President, Board of Trade, Ottawa, Ont. 

J. P. Hynes, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. Franklin Johnson, Jr., Social Service Department, Toronto University. : 
J. J. Kelso, Department of Neglected and Dependent Children, Toronto, Ont. 
J. J. MacKay, Secretary, Town Planning Commission, Hamilton, Ont. 
Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Inspector of Feeble Minded, Toronto, Ont. 

W. A. McLean, Deputy Minister of Highways, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. Adam Shortt, Local Council of Women, Ottawa, Ont. 

R. B. Whyte, Ontario Horticultural Society, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir John Willison, Editor Toronto Daily News, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Dr. Wm. H. Atherton, Civic Improvement League, Montreal, Que. 

G. F. Benson, President, Board of Trade, Montreal, Que. 

H. Bragg, South Shore Press, St. Lambert, Que. 

W. H. Dandurand, Montreal, Que. 

Dr. E. M. Desaulniers, M.P.P., St. Lambert, Que. 

J. U. Emard, K.C., Montreal, Que. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, Secretary, Board of Trade, Sherbrooke, Que. 

C. H. Gould, Librarian, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Hon. J. J. Guérin, Civic Improvement League, Montreal, Que. 

W. D. Lighthall, K.C., Metropolitan Parks Commission, Montreal, Que. 
Frank Pauzé, President, La Chambre de Commerce, Montreal, Que. 

F. J. Todd, Architect, Montreal, Que. 

Septimus Warwick, F.R.I.B.A., Montreal, Que. 

Frederick Wright, Editor Municipal Journal, Montreal, Que. 

Hon. Sydney Fisher, Knowlton, Quebec 

W. Sanford Evans, Board of Trade, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Commissioner J. H. Garden, Calgary, Alta. 

G. R. G. Conway, Vancouver, B. C. 

W. F. Burditt, Secretary, Town Planning Commission, St. John, N. Bb. 

R. M. Hattie, President, Civic Improvement League, Halifax, N. S. 

Dr. P. H. Bryce, Immigration Branch, Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa, Ont. 
Frank Darling, Royal Institute of Architects, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. E. Deville, Surveyor General, Ottawa, Ont. 

Chas. A. Magrath, Chairman, International Joint Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
Prof. Adam Shortt, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mrs. Smillie, Public Health Com. of N. C. of Women, Ottawa, Ont. 

Bryce M. Stewart, Labour Department, Ottawa, Ont. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Canadian Welfare League, Winnipeg, Man. 

J. S. Watters, Trades and Labour Council, Ottawa, Ont. 

Prof. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa, Ont. 

Douglas H. Nelles, Geodetic Survey, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir Clifford Sifton, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dr. J. W. Robertson, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Ont. 

James White, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Ont. 

Thomas Adams, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Ont. 


Resolutions were passed at the conference embodying the proposals 


made in the above report, and a committee on resolutions was appointed 

for the Conference. A paper was then read by Mr. Thomas Adams on 
. . . oe oak a: ” 

“The present scope for practical work in improving Civic conditions. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


After the address by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
(see pages 25 and 26), the discussions were opened and were taken part 
in by the following: 

Municipal Government, Municipal Finance and Unemployment: 
Mayor Watters (Hamilton), Mayor Waugh (Winnipeg), Dr. H. 
L. Brittain, Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth (Boston, U.S.A.), 
Mrs. Adam Shortt. 
Town Planning, Housing and Public Health: 
The Hon. Sydney Fisher, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, Mr. W. D. Lighthall, Mr. N. Cauchon, Mr. 
. J. P. Hines, Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, Rev. Mr. Manthorne. 
Immigration and Civic Development after the War: 
Chancellor C. C. Jones (N. B.), Dr. G. C. Creelman (President, 
Ontario Agricultural College), Dr. J. W. Robertson, Mr. G. 
R. G. Conway (Vancouver), Mr. J. C. Watters (President, 
Trades and Labour Council), Dr. P. H. Bryce, Mr. G. 
Frank Beer, Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Mr. T. S. Morris, Dr. 
Munro, Mr. J. H. Garden (Calgary.) 

During the luncheon interval, an address on ‘‘Civic Problems in 
Ontario” was delivered by the Hon. W. J. Hanna, Provincial Secretary 
of Ontario, in which he forecasted the setting up of a department of 
municipal affairs in the province at the termination of the war. 

The following resolutions were agreed to and referred to the Domin- 
ion Council for consideration and further action: 


Department of Municipal A ffairs—That each provincial government 
be recommended to create a department of municipal affairs, whereby 
the best expert advice will be placed at the disposal of municipalities, 
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and proper control will be secured over municipal finance; and that, in 
view of the great need for uniformity in sanitary and town planning 
administration and the exercise of economy in regard to municipal 
business, the League urges the desirability of early steps being taken to 
have such a department created in each province. wt 

Federal Department of Public Health—That the League petition the 
Dominion Government to establish a Federal Department of Public 
Health, in order that all matters of health and disease under federal, 
provincial and municipal jurisdiction, the compilation of health literature, 
the direction of research work and the preparation of statistical records, 
may be systematized, co-ordinated and unified for the sake of greater 
economy, progress and efficiency. 

Uniform Munictpal Statistical Reporting—That a committee of 
three be appointed to ‘study the question of uniform municipal statis- 
tical reporting; that this committee endeavour to secure the co-operation 
of the Census branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and 
communicate its report to the conference at its next meeting. 

Munictpal and Vital Statistics—That it is desirable that the Federal 
and Provincial authorities co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling 
and publishing the municipal and vital statistics of the Dominion. 

Uniform Civil Service Regulations for Municipalities—That a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to study the subject of uniform civil ser- 
vice regulations for municipalities, and that Dr. Adam Shortt, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, be requested to co-operate with 
this committee, which shall report to the conference at its next meeting. 

Uniform Municipal Accounting—That a committee of three be 
appointed to study the subject of uniform municipal accounting, in 
order that comparisons may be drawn between municipalities of approx- 
imately equal size, and that this committee report at the next meeting 
of the conference. 

Town Planning Act—That the Provincial Governments be urged to 
pass Town Planning Acts as drafted by the officers of the Commission 
of Conservation, especially in view of the necessity for securing greater 
economy in connection with the development of land, greater conven- 
ience in the layout of streets, and preservation of natural features. 

Maps—That topographical maps be prepared for Canadian cities by 
co-operation between the surveying departments of the Federal govern- 
ment, the Provincial governments and the local authorities. 

Planning of Agricultural Districts—That, as the present methods 
of planning, dividing and settling land in Canada for agricultural pur- 
poses have not met with the measure of success which might be expected, 
having regard to the great natural advantages in the Dominion,® the 
League recommends the Federal and Provincial governments to make 
investigations into the problem and to consider the need for a more 
scientific method of laying out the land, so as to encourage greater co- 
operation among farmers, and secure better facilities for transportation, 
education and social intercourse. 

In view of the conditions likely to arise after the war, and in con- 
nection with the return of soldiers from the front, the League desires to 
specially direct attention to the need for this problem being dealt with 
in the immediate future. 
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Immigration after the War—That, to adequately deal with the 
problems of immigraton'to Canada which will arise after the war, the 
Minister of the Interior, as representing the Federal government, be 
urged to call together for consultation with the officers of the Depart- 
ment, the Ministers and officials of the several provinces dealing with 
immigration, as well as representatives of any commissions or com- 
mittees now dealing with problems of unemployment and settlement of 
public lands, to discuss some definite scheme for dealing with immi- 
gration. 

That a committee be appointed to draw up a report of suggestions 
on the immigration problem and to present it to the Economics and 
Development Commission. 


FORMATION OF BRANCHES AND COMMITTEES 
(1) Local Branches 


The next step in the process of building up the League will be the 
formation of branches in cities, towns and villages. It is hoped that all 
who are interested in promoting higher standards of citizenship and a 
more wholesome civic spirit in all our communities will co-operate in 
this work. In the large cities there are bodies which have indicated 
a willingness to affiliate with the League, the latest to be formed being 
the Winnipeg Citizens’ League, which has just been started with a sus- 
taining income of over $5,000.00 per annum. It is hoped that a begin- 
ning will soon be made in securing an interchange of statistics and in- 
formation between the Commission of Conservation and the local . 
branches of the League. In conformity with the decision of the first 
conference, the organization of Provincial Leagues will be deferred for 
the present. " 


(2) Executive and Expert Committees 


Sir John Willison has struck the following executive committee, to 
deal with the resolutions passed at the conference, and consider the 
further steps necessary to carry out the objects of the league: 


Provincial Representatives—Ontario, Mr. G. Frank Beer, Toronto; 
Quebec, The Hon. J. J. Guérin, President, Montreal Civic Improvement 
League; Manitoba, Mr. W. Sanford Evans; Saskatchewan, Professor 
Oliver; Alberta, Commissioner Garden, Chairman, Alberta Town Plan- 
ning Association; British Columbia, Mr. G. R. G. Conway, M. Inst. 
C.E.; New Brunswick, Mr. W. F. Burditt, Chairman, St. John Town 
Planning Commission ; Nova Scotia, Mr. R. M. Hattie, Chairman, 
Halifax Civic Improvement League; Prince Edward Island, Hon. 
J. A. Mathieson, Premier. 

National Representatives—Dr. J. W. Robertson, C.M.G., Mr. James 
White, Deputy Head, and Mr. Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser, 
of the Commission of Conservation; Dr. P. H. Bryce, Hon. Pres. of 
Canadian Public Health Association; Mr. J. S. Watters, President of 
Dominion Trades and Labour Congress; Mr. W. D. Lighthall, K.C., 
Secretary of the Union of Canadian Municipalities; and a representative 
to be nominated by the National Council of Women. 
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It is desirable to proceed with the formation of expert committees 
to deal with special problems. High authorities on financial and engineer- 
ing questions have expressed a desire to give service in this way. The 
following are among the subjects which need the study of groups of 
experts, and those who desire to co-operate or offer suggestions in con- 
nection with this matter are invited to do so: 


1. LocaL GOVERNMENT—Form of legislation for creating provincial 
departments of municipal affairs. 
. MunicipaL Statistrcs—Collection of statistics and consider- 
ation of uniform standards. 
3. MUNICIPAL FINANCE— 
(a) Existing and proposed methods of accounting and 
auditing. 
(b) Control and use of borrowing powers. 
4. PusLtic HEALTH— 
(a) Legal powers and administrative machinery. 
(b) Sanitation. 
(c) Child Welfare. 
(d) Vital Statistics. - 
5. Town PLANNING AND TRANSPORTATION— 
(a) Extension and application of legislation. 
(b) Preparation of maps. 
(c) Good roads and highways administration. 
(d) Preservation of natural and structural beauty, etc. 
(e) Facilities for recreation and open spaces, etc. 
Housinc—Forms of legislation and administrative machinery. 
7. AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS— 
(a) Immigration. 
(b) Planning and grouping of settlers. 
(c) Co-operation and transportation. 
(d) Government assistance and facilities for credit. 
‘8. UNEMPLOYMENT—Uniformity of administration, etc. 
9. EpucATION—School and College Courses in Civics, 
Planning, etc. 
10. LAND CULTIVATION IN CITIES AND SUBURBAN AREAS— 
Extension of work of Horticultural Societies. 
11. FIRE PREVENTION IN CITIES AND Towns. 
12. PusBLic SERVICES AND PuBLic UTILITIEs. 


2 


. 


Town 


TOWN PLANNING IN RELATION TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


A “TOWN PLANNING” act is an act to plan and regulate the use 

and development of land for all building purposes. Some reference 

to the powers it gives to local authorities to secure healthier living 

conditions may be of interest, in view of the tendency to assume that 

the town planning movement is only concerned with the lay-out of streets 
and the securing of esthetic effects in connection with buildings. 

One of the principal objects of such an act is to enable a local author- 
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ity to secure proper sanitary conditions and amenity within and surround- 
ing its area. To secure ‘‘sanitary conditions’’ means to secure ‘‘healthy 
conditions” and to secure the ‘‘amenity”’ of an area is to secure a pleas- 
ing environment and the preservation of natural features. 

A town planning act does not contemplate any scheme for remedying 

existing unhealthy conditions or for substituting amenity for existing 
disorder, without compensation to those who would suffer as a result of 
effecting the improvements. It does, however, contemplate and provide 
for preventing bad sanitary conditions or interference with amenity 
where new development or reconstruction takes place, without com- 
pensation having to be paid for the restrictions upon the user of the land 
which would have to be made to secure such prevention. In this respect 
it goes far in advance of the existing law, and secures to an extent not 
hitherto practicable the removal of the chief causes of many social evils. 
To remedy the defects of past generations in regard to unsanitary con- 
ditions and lack of amenity we must proceed by slow stages, because of 
the cost of getting rid of vested interests created in connection with these 
defects. To prevent the repetition of similar evils in future will cost 
little, except such cost as is necessary to prepare a scheme under a town 
planning act; and by this means we set up a public health standard which 
will, in the first place, automatically solve many public health problems 
in all areas to be developed in future, and, in the second place, help us to 
attack established evils as a result of comparatively higher standards 
set up on the newly developed areas. 

_ It cannot be too well-known by advocates of public health legis- 
lation that no direct law dealing with -public health will be likely to 
secure such a drastic measure of reform as can be obtained under town 
planning acts. These acts all include a provision limiting claims by pro- 
perty owners in respect of certain things which are necessary to secure 
healthy and agreeable conditions. Thus in a town planning scheme a 
local authority can do the following things without having to pay any 
compensation, so long as it can satisfy the provincial town planning 
department that its proposals are reasonable for the purpose of securing 
proper sanitary conditions and amenity: 


(a) Limit the number of separate family dwelling houses to each 
acre of land. 

(b) Fix the percentage of each lot to be built upon. 

(c) Fix building lines at a reasonable distance from the street line 
and provide a minimum amount of space round each building 
to secure adequate light and air. 

(d) Define separate areas for residential and factory purposes. 

(e) Limit the height, character, and use of buildings and fix the 
distance between buildings. 

(f) Fix a percentage of a sub-division as a public reserve. 

These and other provisions, dealing with drainage, water supply 
and methods of construction of buildings, can be included in a town 
planning scheme, and cannot be easily altered, since one scheme can 
only be revoked by preparing a new scheme, and on good cause being 
shown. So far as future development is concerned it is therefore by 
means of town planning acts that most advance can be made in con- 
nection with the application of higher standards of public health. 
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THE GARDEN AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL WELL- 
BEING 


““\ garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Fern grot— 
A veriest school of peace and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God! In gardens! When the eve is cool! 
Nay but I have a sign: 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 

—Thomas Edward Brown 


While there are few people who can gainsay that a garden is a 
desirable part of every home, and that the cultivation of open spaces in 
the streets of our cities and towns is a pleasant thing, there are not enough 
people who appreciate the social and moral value of gardening. That 
value is, in part, illustrated by an incident which took place in the 
Garden Village at Hull, in England. A house in the village was let to 
a workman and his wife at $1.80 per week. Formerly they had lived in 
a poorer neighbourhood and paid only $1.20 perweek. Knowing that 
their small earnings had not increased, the architect of the village asked 
how it was that they could afford to pay a higher rental, considering that 
before coming to the Garden Village they had had difficulty in making 
ends to meet. The man’s reply was that, in the house in the village, 
which cost 60 cents more per week than the previous house, he was 
actually saving 12 cents. The old house had cost $1.20 for rent and 96 


cents for his beer, making $2.16 in all, the outgoings were now 
$1.80 for rent and 24 cents for beer, or a total of $2.04. So much for the 
money value. What of the moral value to the man himself and the 
moral and social value to the home? Another witness to the value of 
the garden as a reformer is Mr. George Cadbury, of Bournville, who 


said that, after 40 years’ work in the slums of Birmingham, he found 


that it was almost useless to try and reform drunkards, unless they were 
taken away from their bad surroundings and given some pleasant occu- 
pation, such as gardening, in their spare time. Sir William Lever, of 
Port Sunlight, expresses the result of his experience in another form. 
He says that his men are worth a dollar per week more to him in his 
factory, as a result of living in the garden suburb, with its beautiful 
architecture and open spaces, instead of in the slums. 

Now observe that these were cases in which the experience was with 
men and women who had become habituated to slum conditions. In 
some instances, perhaps, the bad habits of a generation had to be over- 
come—in other words, a deep seated disease had to be cured. Reform, 
under such conditions, is slow and requires patience, persistence and 
t act to overcome the difficulties, for, when a slum race is once created, 
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I. Forest AVENUE, ST. THOMAS 


Showing the result of the joint effort of the Horticultural Society and the railway workers 
who own the houses. Beds 4 x 20 ft. are planted by the Society (see left of picture) 
on the boulevard at the street intersections, the beds being planted by the residents 


on land which is part of the street. Of course the residents also plant and main- 
tain their own gardens. 


Il. Mercuants Banx, St. THomMAs 


This view shows treatment of a business corner. The urns are owned and planted by 


the Horticultural Society, the owners of the building being responsible for the 
grass verge and the bed of flowers. 
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a severe penalty has to be incurred to pay for the indifference which has 
permitted it to exist. If such good results—and the above are not 
isolated cases, but illustrate the general experience—if such results 
follow measures taken to remedy the consequences of bad social con- 
ditions, how much greater results may be expected from measures taken 
to prevent the creation of these conditions. 


In Canada we have an opportunity to prevent the slum from coming 
into being, except in the few places where it has already gained a foot- 
hold. It is not enough, however, to legislate against saloons, bad sani- 
tary conditions, or overcrowding. We must have a constructive as well 
as a destructive policy. Mere restraint of evil tendencies and punish- 
ment for evil conditions have never succeeded in raising the moral 
standard of a people; to be successful, there must also be serious and 


well organized efforts to encourage good tendencies and attack the 
causes of evil conditions. 


For instance, one way to promote real’ temperance and education 
and to encourage the habit of thinking is by means of the garden. Of 
course, there must not only be the provision of garden space, but also 
the cultivation in men’s minds of a love for gardening, and of an appre- 
ciation of beautiful things. In Canada there should be no real difficulty 
in making it part of our system of land development that all homes should 
have gardens. We are sometimes told that a reason for not caring about 
such things is that some of the gardens would be neglected. The question 
is asked, ‘Why force gardens on people who do not want them ?” Why 
not do so? Land is plentiful, even the uncultivated lot has uses as a 
lung in circulating air, and the chances are that in time nearly every man 
will learn the joy of cultivating the land around his home. 


The growing of even a few vegetables by twice as many people as 
have vegetable gardens at present would enormously simplify some of 
our problems of economic production, and give so many thousand more 
families fresher and healthier vegetable food. Considered in relation 
to a few individuals, these matters seem of small moment but, in relation 


to the population of the Dominion as a whole, they are of great national 
importance. 


There is an appeal in the garden even to the self-styled “practical” 
man, who measures everything according to its capacity to produce an 
immediate cash return. There is also an appeal to the social reformer, 
so long as he is not one of those who is obsessed by one particular panacea 
for all social ills, or belongs to that school which is blind to the value of 
lovely things as a necessity in life. 

Gardens have to be considered in connection with the public park, 
and even the children’s playground. Why should the latter look like 
an uninteresting back yard as it so often does. Gardens have also to be 
considered as part of the decoration of the residential parts of our cities 
and towns, both in the fronts and rears of the houses. We also need 
Spacious, properly designed and well cultivated areas around our public 
buildings to show them off to proper advantage. How many costly 
structures have been spoiled by parsimony in regard to site. Whatever 
we do in planning the city or town will fail if we do not make adequate 
provision for the garden, both public and private, and, even when such 
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III. BouLEvarD ALONG Raitway Tracks, St. THoMAS 


Just off this picture on the left is one of the principal railway tracks running through 
x 4. = St. Thomas. Contrast this with the view of disorderly rears and ugly back pre- 
‘mises which are often the only features of some towns seen from the train by the 

passing traveller. 


IV. Wutson AVENUE, St. THOMAS 


Excellent example of economical construction of a street railway. Rid Ele Alaa. 
the best arrangement for cars travelling in a residential thoroughtar 4 suk bor the 


reet shows 


n cement and the parking in the centre is lat 


way on either side is i : : 
4 with flower beds at each street intersection. 


Horticultural Society, 
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provision is made, we shall only then have laid the foundations on which 
the people may erect their buildings and cultivate their gardens. 


The plan is needed to start with, but it is in the development that 
takes place subsequently that we make the worst mistakes. Nor can 
we expect much progress either in planning or development, nor in 
getting profit and social advantage from gardening and natural beauty, 
so long as we persist as a people in allowing unhealthy speculation in 
real estate. The real estate speculators as a body are the worst enemies 


of the horticulturist, the town planner, and of those who desire to secure 
any real and lasting reform in social conditions. 


In spite, however, of the difficulties which have been created by 
dear land and want of town planning, an organized and very successful 
attempt has been made in several Canadian cities to promote garden- 
craft and to beautify the streets with the aid of nature. To do this 
successfully there must be co-operation between the citizens, and the 
best means of securing co-operative action is through the aid of a Horti- 
cultural Society. One of the best managed and most successful of these 
societies is that of St. Thomas, Ont. The accompanying illustrations, 
with their descriptions, give interesting examples of the work of this 
Society. 

I. A RESIDENTIAL STREET 


In most towns the boulevarding of the residential streets and the 
treatment of front gardens are attractive in the case of those streets which 
have comparatively large houses on their frontages, but, in districts and 
streets where houses are below a certain value, the space in front of 
them is very often entirely neglected. In some cases it would be better 
to have it covered with buildings than left in the condition in which we 
often see it. This absence of care for the appearance of the fronts of 
their homes on the part of some of the working classes is partly due to 
the fact that they have so little time and means to devote to such im- 
provements. A great deal, however, can be done by the Horticultural 
Society to encourage even the working man, whose day is long and whose 
wages are not high, to improve the surroundings of his dwelling. Indeed, 
this is one of the most important directions in which the Horticultural 
Society should perform its work. A little public effort in laying out the 
part of the boulevard which is public property will in time result in 
securing that the individual owner or tenant will try to live up to his 
improved environment. For one thing, if he happens to be the owner, he 
will recognize that the encouragement of natural growth around his 
dwelling will add to its value and be a distinct asset when he wants to sell. 
The view of railway men’s homes on Forest avenue, St. Thomas, shows 
the result of joint effort on the part of the Horticultural Society and the 
working men owners of the houses fronting on the avenue. Beds—4 feet 
by 20 feet—are planted along the boulevard between the sidewalk and the 
pavement and on the corners of the street intersections. One could 
imagine a street like this with only 16 feet to 19 feet of pavement, instead 
of the usual 32 feet; this width of pavement would be ample for the 
domestic needs of such houses, and would make it possible for such large 


front garden spaces to be reserved without adding too great a burden 
of cost to small dwellings. 
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II. BUSINESS STREETS 


The second view shows the treatment of a business corner where 
the offices of the Merchants Bank have frontage on two streets. The 
return frontage on the side street is shown here, the other front facing 
the main business street. The urns are owned and planted by the Horti- 
cultural Society and it is probably its example which stimulates the 
owners to do a part in this work of decoration. The owners of the build- 
ing are responsible for the grass verge and bed. This and other beds 
in the city are planted for spring bloom with tulips. Every bed is 
different. The total amount expended last year in St. Thomas for 
flower beds, etc., was $4,500. 


This view is significant of what might be done to improve our 
business streets. Many residential areas are attractively laid out and 
most people regard it as a matter of course that they should be so. 
In business streets, however, it is equally regarded as a matter of course 
that they should be without any trees or floral decoration and the ab- 
sence of order and beauty is regarded as a price to be paid for presumed 
commercial advantage. This view and the extent to which urns are 
placed in other parts of the business streets in St. Thomas indicate 
what might be done to make our shopping thoroughfares more pleasant. 
It is the business streets of a town which are most under public view and 
are seen most by the temporary visitor and it is to the interest of every 
town to make them more attractive. As in the residential street, the 
efforts of the private individuals have to be supplemented by the work of 
a Horticultural Society to get an effective result. 


III. Rattpway SuRROUNDINGS 


‘ One of the most disappointing features of our small towns in Canada 
is the miserable appearance of the station surroundings and the poor 
and untidy character of the property erected along the sides of the rail- 
way: tracks intersecting the towns. Towns with picturesque sites and 
fine’ residential districts have all their pleasant features hidden from the 
view of the passing traveller, who sees nothing but dirty yards and broken 
down buildings at the sides of the railway tracks. Perhaps in one of 


the yards he will see an advertisement setting out the advantages of the - 


town for business or residence, and actually in itself increasing the de- 
pressing appearance of the town which it is advertising. St. Thomas 
believes in the right kind of publicity, as will be seen from the third 
illustration showing a boulevard which lies along the tracks of the 
Michigan Central railway. The passengers in the train remember St. 
Thomas long after they forget the unsightly bill-board, advertising the 
advantages of some other town; they get that good first impression which 
is so valuable and they talk to others of what they see. The grass verge 
shown on the picture is kept in order by the City Council and the flower 
beds 20 feet by 4 feet are planted by the Horticultural Society. 


IV. StREET Raitway TRACKS 


The view of Wilson avenue indicates how we can lay out some of 
our street railway tracks more economically and attractively. The 
cars running over rails laid in gravel and grass make less noise than in 
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paved streets, and this, together with the parkway effect given to 
the street, enables the residential value of the street to be maintained at 
a high level. Under ordinary conditions a street railway is injurious to 
residential property. The driveways at the sides of the tracks are laid in 
cement and the parkway is laid out in grass and adorned with flower 
beds at every street intersection. It is much cheaper to lay railway 
tracks on sleepers in gravel beds than to construct them on concrete 
foundations with wood or granite blocks on the surface. 

In Liverpool, Eng., the city engineer has proved to the satisfaction 
of his Council that, where street railways are laid, he can construct a street 
120 feet wide cheaper than a street 80 feet wide because, where he has 
the extra width he can save $15,000 per mile in construction by laying 
the rails on sleepers in grass verges. In many European cities, where 
land is much scarcer than in Canada, the parking of streets is being 
carried out with a saving in the cost of construction, and with. the result 
that the tendency of well-to-do residents to migrate outside the cities 
in order to get attractive surroundings has been largely stopped. It 
pays to protect and improve the residential district of a city, because it 
is only where the average property values are kept high that taxes can 
be kept comparatively low. In some purely residential towns the local 
taxes are half what they are in most industrial towns, due almost en- 
tirely to the average assessed value of buildings being so much higher in 
the former case. In spite of this some towns have been destroying their 
residential districts by permitting—and even encouraging by bonus and 
otherwise—the erection of factories adjacent to their best residential 
sites. It might be worth consideration whether in future a bonus should 
not be given to a Horticultural Society, leaving the industrial growth to 
proceed in a natural and, therefore, more healthy way, but subject to more 
control as to the location of the factories. At any rate it is evident that 
we should do more in Canada to encourage public and private garden- 
ing in our cities and towns. As a factor in social well-being the garden 
has been too little appreciated. 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
INSTITUTE 


HERE is need for an International Municipal Institute similar to 

the International Institute of Agriculture. Almost all the countries 

of the world have united in forming the latter, for the purpose of 
promoting agricultural interests and disseminating information regard- 
ing agriculture throughout the entire world. There are 55 adhering 
states, each of which contribute to the cost of maintenance of the head- 
quarters at Rome. The Government of Italy is the largest contributor. 
Mr. David Lubin, an American, was the originator of the idea, it being 
afterwards taken up and made an accomplished fact by the King of 
Italy, in 1905. 

A bureau of general statistics is maintained and information is 
periodically distributed to all the countries represented. In its Year- 
book of Agricultural Statistics the Bureau publishes the official statistical 
information in regard to crops, live stock, wages, areas, population, etc., 
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in the 55 states. A monthly bulletin of economic and social intelligence 
is also issued, and special monographs on agricultural subjects are pub- 
lished from time to time. Measures are occasionally submitted for ‘‘the 
approval of the governments’”’ for protecting the common interests of 
farmers and the improvement of their conditions. 

Canada is one of the adhering countries, and Mr. T. K. Doherty is 
the Canadian commissioner to the Institute. The commissioner pub- 
lishes a Canadian bulletin of information and statistics every month, 


which is distributed throughout the Dominion. 


Se ettyndtinh tiered nuepenuat iret 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, ROME 


This brief reference to the activities of a unique and valuable agri- 
cultural institution is given for the purpose of suggesting the desirability 
of a similar international organization, to collect and disseminate statis- 
tical and other information regarding municipal life and work throughout 
the world. Everyone who has any knowledge of the conduct of muni- 
cipal business, knows how pressing is the need for more’ information on 
municipal questions, for the study of comparative standards, for the 
collection of data regarding the management of finance, public utilities, 
town planning, public health, etc. Mistakes are being made and re- 
peated from day to day for want of such expert guidance as can only be 
obtained from a wide source of information not now available. The 
matter is one which at least affords food for thought. It would not be 
practical to take any step to form an Institute which could include 
European countries till after the war, but a beginning might be made on 
the American continent, and one could hardly conceive a more fitting 
object to which a wealthy man, interested in promoting the social welfare, 
could devote some of his surplus means. 
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SETTLEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


Need for better planning and a constructive policy 
in regard to colonization 


N the agricultural areas of Canada there is a crying need for a con- 
structive policy, to enable colonization to be carried on under con- 
ditions which will produce greater stability and ensure permanent 

settlement. There is general agreement that the present methods are not 
satisfactory, and that the system of land-division is partly responsible 
for the failure. Many different reforms have been suggested, and have 
sufficient plausibility to be worthy of being enquired into. We need 
rural planning as well as town planning. 


The need for reform has been emphasized as a result of discussion 
of the problems likely ‘to arise in connection with returned soldiers. 
These men will want to earn a livelihood, and it has been suggested that 
many will desire to turn to farming for that purpose. If that desire 
should exist to any great extent; do we regard ourselves as being pre- 
pared to cope with it ? In the Old Country they are considering schemes 
to develop small holdings for returned soldiers, but, if men who return 
from war want to get back to the land, is it not likely that Canada can 
offer better attractions than any other country, if we have the right 
system to make the most of the natural advantages we possess ? If, with 
the return of peace, there is to be a great demand for land we not only 
need to have the supply to meet that demand but the right conditions 
to organize and distribute the supply.. This is a problem which is closely 
connected with town development, but it is also a problem which in- 
volves a certain amount of replanning of the agricultural areas themselves. 
Many people, including those accustomed to living in rural districts all 
their lives, crave the social attractions of the towns. A factor which 
induces people who are habituated to rural conditions to migrate to the 
towns will be present in a stronger degree in connection with attempts to 
settle men who, like returning soldiers, have enjoyed the intercourse and 
facilities of town life. Such men are not likely to take kindly to living 
on isolated farms in districts remote from populated centres. 


NEED oF AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 


What is likely to be needed is the establishment of a few well- 
planned agricultural colonies on good and accessible land. They must 
be planned in such a way that there will not be an entire absence of 
facilities for social intercourse, co-operation, transportation and ready 
means of marketing. All these things are necessary in combination to 
make farming pay, and, unless we can make farming pay, we cannot 
solve the problem of rural depression. Consideration will have to be 
given to the provision of capital, the training of inexperienced men, the 
selection of suitable areas, and the proper planning of agricultural 
colonies. 
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PLANNING AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 


In properly organized agricultural colonies, such as those which 
exist in Belgium and Holland, it is essential to have indoor rural in- 
dustries situated in the village centres, and such industries could provide 
employment for many men who are unsuited or unwilling to take up 
agricultural work. The establishment of rural industries in Canada is 
a matter which might very well receive encouragement, apart from the 
question of providing for returned soldiers, with a view ot increasing the 
number of small towns in agricultural districts and lessening the con- 
gestion of the larger cities. Decentralization of our manufacturing in- 
dustries is as desirable in the interests of the healthy town as it is in the 
interests of agriculture. It is desirable that Canada should encourage 
new settlers to migrate to the small villages and towns, rather than, as 
in the past, to provide attractions for them to- congregate in large cities. 
The more widespread the population is the more healthy it will be, and the 
more it will help to solve many problems which have been created by 
our having thinly scattered agricultural population on the one hand and 
overcrowded cities on the other. The problem of providing for the re- 
turning soldiers and for the anticipated increase in immigration would 
seem to provide the opportunity for making an experiment in linking up 
the amenities and facilities of town life with the healthy conditions of the 
country. 

Indoor rural industries develop individual skill, taste, and char- 
acter. They offer work and social amenities which are more congenial 
to many of the sons and daughters of the farmers than the work and 
conditions of the farm. In such industries articles could be produced 
which would be wanted by the farmer, at the same time creating a 
population which would need part of the produce of the farm, thus 
providing an interchange of markets in close proximity to each other. 

In Belgium and Northern France the cultivation of the soil is only made 
profitable by reason of the work done and the money in the homes of the 
eo during the winter. In one neighbourhood alone, 36,000 people 
oes 30,000 acres engaged on the land in summer and in hand em- 
ree ake. Ironmongery, brush making, wood carving, etc., 
ae § the winter. The Canadian climate is peculiarly adapted for 
indoor winter work and, by proper planning together with the employ- 
ment of electricity for power, small village industries can be made as 
profitable as large city industries. 


NEED For ScrentiIFIC METHODS 


Some of the scientific methods, knowledge, and money which have 
helped to create the great railway system and manufacturing centres 
of Canada might very well be directed for a time in helping to build up 
a system of colonization which would make agricultural life more 
attractive and add unmensely to the resources of the Dominion and the 
utility of the railways themselves. We have seen in the past few years 
that mere growth of population is not in itself a means of increasing 
material wealth—it is only when that growth is properly directed and 
controlled that prosperity comes with the increase. 
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When the tide of immigration again begins to flow it will be too late 
to devise means to properly direct it. It is our duty to apply all our 
schemes of planning and social readjustment so that the war will leave 
us richer and not poorer in regard to our economic conditions, the stab- 
ility of our productive enterprises and the health of our people. We in 
Canada at least need not, if we choose, face a situation in which our 
industries are paralyzed because we have failed to prepare for peace, 
which is just as necessary as to prepare for war. 

A scheme to successfully attain the desired objects must be so 
framed as to make the utmost use of individual enterprise, to attract 
the right kind of men with small capital and give some security of their 
success, to enable some financial support to be given to such men, to 
secure the utmost use of co-operative facilities in the making of pur- 
chases and distribution of produce, and to provide the necessary social 
and educational facilities within easy range of the homes of the settlers. 


. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


HE need of the hour in Canada in connection with the improve- 
ment of civic conditions is concentration on those measures of reform 
regarding which there is general agreement, leaving for more pro- 
pitious times the advocacy of reforms which are likely to produce con- 
troversy. Time given to social problems at this juncture in our history 
should not be taken from the time we need to give in promoting the 
cause of war, and the fact that we are at war means that we have only 
short intervals to spare from the national duties we have to perform. 
We have to consider how to use these intervals to the best advantage. 
The selection of the measures which need to be pressed forward 
most urgently is always a difficulty for those who are confronted with the 
urgent demand for social improvement. That is partly because we fail 
to recognize the importance of doing what is along the line of least re- 
sistance in times like these. Of course we have to see that the line points 
in the direction of the ideals we wish to attain, but so long as it does so 
we should concentrate on securing that measure of advance which is 
immediately practicable. ; ; Ah 
The greatest need in regard to the improvement of our adminis- 
trative machinery is that a Department of Municipal Affairs, or a Local 
Government Board, should be created in each province. That need 
arises from the fact that we require more uniformity in regard to mea- 
sures which are necessary to secure (1) real and effective economics in 
the conduct of municipal business, (2) lower rates of interest on muni- 
cipal borrowing, (3) greater efficiency in carrying out public under- 
takings, (4) proper auditing of municipal accounts, (5) prevention of 
fire and a consequent reduction in the cost of fire insurance, (6) proper 
control of labour difficulties during periods of slackness in employment, 
with the least harmful results to the citizens affected during such periods, 
(7) enforcement of sanitary provisions, (8) avoidance of recurring mis- 
takes in administration due to isolated local action, (9) reduction in 
cost of local improvement without lowering of standards of construction, 
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(10) unification of the methods of valuing land for assessment, and other 
matters. 

We cannot overcome the defects of human nature in the personnel 
of councils, commissions or other bodies by legislation, but we can 
reduce the opportunities for bad management by setting up the right 
kind of machinery. At present we have a system of municipal govern- 
ment which is inherently bad, because it lacks uniformity on the one 
hand and elasticity on the other, and to go on tinkering with it is to 
waste time and effort. We need a constructive policy which has for its 
final aim the substitution of a new system for that now in force. We 
need not begin by destruction or radical reform of our existing local 
government institutions, but we should aim at ultimately securing a 
final readjustment of our system, so that it will attain even higher 
standards than those of the Mother Country, where democratic local 
government is comparatively successful. 

As a beginning, we should recognize the need for apportionment of 
responsibility between the province and the local government unit— 
be it city, town or rural municipality—and make the first step in reform 
the setting up of a provincial department, with a Cabinet Minister at 
its head, to give exclusive attention to affairs of local government. 
There are the beginnings of such a department in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, but even in these provinces the question of giving them enlarged 
powers and wider scope requires consideration. 

One of the most serious causes of bad sanitation is the absence of 
effective control over new developments just outside the boundaries of 
cities—in rural municipalities, and, until we have a uniform sanitary 
and public health standard for all urban growth, whether within the city 

or just over its borders, we will continue to have unhealthy conditions. 
With regard to the question of the fixing of values of land for purposes of 
a ge cine we have a position at present in many cities which contains 
oitetnae: Rao utimate financial disaster unless we make an early 
aa eee aa ae it. Bondholders frequently apply to government 
ai cee aE ets to enable them to judge of the soundness of 
Gonndeneees ine se and they show a nervousness and lack of 
fadthbdet had ie ae these investments which is caused by our careless 
sueations That + justified by any lack of real stability in our in- 
Resin ; it there is need for some stocktaking and re-appraise- 

of values is indicated by the fact that in more than one province 
we have an average assessment value per capita of nearly $1,800 as against 
about $550 in other provinces. In the largest cities and towns of Scotland 
the capital value of the assessed valuation is only $520 per capita, not- 
withstanding that every street along which buildings are erected has been 
constructed according to the best modern standards. An owner of land 
and improvements in a Scottish town can raise about three-fourths of 
this assessed valuation on mortgage at from 4 to 5 per cent. 

It was welcome news to those interested in better municipal govern- 
ment to hear* from the Hon. W. J. Hanna, the Provincial Secretary of 
Ontario that it is the intention of the Ontario Government to introduce 
a measure to create a Department of Municipal affairs for the Province 
at the close of the war, But why should there be any delay? Such a 


“Speech at Civic Improvement Conference, Ottawa, January 20th. 
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department would be a good investment to the taxpayers and the cost 
of its administration would be small compared with the saving which 
could be effected by its means. 


PROGRESS IN TOWN PLANNING DURING 1915 


HE progress in regard to town planning has been substantial and satisfactory 
| during the past year, in spite of the conditions created by the war. There would, 
of course, have been more practical results had these conditions not existed, but 
on the other hand the war has, among its other effects, caused Canadian citizens to take 
a deeper interest in many civic and economic problems, which they have hitherto been 
apt to ignore or overlook, and, so far as the planning of cities and towns‘tends to secure 
the conservation of resources in connection with civic affairs and industrial develop- 
ment, it has a special appeal to Canadians at the present juncture. 
The following resumé deals, first, with legislation, and second, with its practical 
application. 
1. LEGISLATION 


Nova Scotia—The Nova Scotia Town Planning Act, which was passed in April, 
1915, is probably, the most advanced legislation in town planning on the statute books 
of any country. If town planning fails in Nova Scotia it will not be for want of intelligent 
appreciation of its advantages on the part of the Legislature. The effect of the Act, is 
that town planning is now compulsory for the whole of Nova Scotia. Every district 
must have its Local Board, and every Local Board must approve all new development 
and prepare a set of town planning by-laws or schemes. 

Since the passing of the Act three new sets of regulations of a comprehensive cha- 
racter have been drafted, partly to meet entirely novel conditions. 

New Brunswick—New Brunswick has had a Town Planning Act in operation since 
1912. ‘It is a good Act, but entirely optional, like the British Act. During the year 
the procedure regulations have been revised by the New Brunswick Government and 
sent out to local authorities. 

Quebec—A draft Town Planning Act in English and French has been submitted to 
the Premier of Quebec, and copies sent to each member of Parliament. It will receive 
careful consideration, and it is hoped that an Act will be passed in Quebec this year. 
Petitions have been presented to the Government urging the passing of legislation as 
a result of conferences held at Sherbrooke (representative of all the eastern townships) 
St. Lambert and elsewhere. Among other bodies that have sent in resolutions is the 
Montreal Chambre de Commerce and other French organizations are giving support. 

Ontario—Representatives of about fifty towns in Ontario have met in conference at 
different times during the year and have petitioned for town planning powers to be 
granted to them. A draft Act has been submitted to the Premier and the Provincial 
Secretary, and it is hoped it wiil be considered during the present sitting of the Ontario 
Legislature. ee 

Manitoba—A town planning bill has been introduced in the Legislature during its 
present sitting. At the time of writing it has passed the second reading, and has been 
revised by the law amendments committee of the House. 

Saskatchewan—The draft Act of the Commission of Conservation has been revised 
by the legal advisers of the Saskatchewan Government, and is being introduced during 
the current session of the Legislature. 

Alberta—The Alberta Act has been in force since 1912, but no procedure regula- 
tions were issued until this year. They have recently been printed and distributed. 

British Columbia and Prince Edward Island—The question of introducing a town 
planning bill in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island:is under consideration. 


2. LocaLt APPLICATION OF TOWN PLANNING 


The following is a brief description of the local activities of the Town Planning 
Branch of the Commission of Conservation:— . 

Nova Scotia—During the year meetings have been held at Halifax, Dartmouth, 
Yarmouth, New Glasgow, Stewiacke, and Truro. Local Boards have been formed in 
several towns under the new Act and advice has been given as to their work. Assist- 
ance was given in defining an area of Halifax which has been set aside for residential 
purposes. 
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New Brunswick—Visits have been paid and conferences held at Fredericton, 
St. John, Sussex, and Moncton. At St. John assistance has been given in preparing a 
town planning scheme for about 20,000 acres. 

Quebec—At meetings and conferences in Montreal, St. Lambert, Quebec and Sher- 
brooke great interest has been shown in town planning. The Sherbrooke conference 
represented the whole of the eastern townships, and was unanimous in support of town 
planning legislation being passed. 

Ontario—A town planning report has been issued by a Citizens’ Committee of 
Brantford. Visits; meetings and conferences have been held at Renfrew, New Lis- 
keard, Toronto, Port Credit, Hamilton, Simcoe, St. Thomas, Blenheim, Windsor, 
Sarnia, Welland, Galt, Berlin and other towns. 

A preliminary scheme has been suggested for Renfrew, after a survey of the con- 
ditions. Good practical results are expected in the near future. Keports on schemes 
for Port Credit, Simcoe and Blenheim have been made. At Windsor a conference was 
held representative of the five adjacent towns which are together growing up into a 
great city opposite Detroit, namely, Windsor, Sandwich, Walkerville, Ford and Ojib- 
way. It was decided at the conference that all these districts co-operate in a town plan- 
ning scheme. The United States Steel Corporation has acquired 1,000 acres to_ build 
a new town at Ojibway, and has promised to co-operate in such a scheme. It in- 
tends to make its part of the development a model of its kind. 

At Hamilton the practical result so far has been to induce the corporation to 
appoint a Town Planning Commission and to supply it with funds to prepare a map of 
the city. The great need in Ontario is for legislation to enable cities and towns to make 
the work they are already doing really effective. Meetings will shortly he beld at 
Kenora, Port Arthur, London, Trenton and other towns. 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—Meetings have been held to promote town 
planning at Regina, Swift Current, Medicine Hat, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon and 
other western cities. ‘ 

British Columbia—A report on the planning of Greater Vancouver and on the 
results of the competition for designing the Vancouver Civic Centre was issued during 
fe Year, phe Town Blenning preach of the Commission of Conservation has been 
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3. Housinc Surveys, Erc. 


_ During the year consideration has been given to the question of preparing sugges- 
tions for a Housing Act to be submitted to the provinces. Before framing a draft Act 
it was decided to make a careful investigation into the industrial, social and housing 
conditions of a Particular city. For reasons of convenience Ottawa was chosen for this 
purpose, and the investigation is now proceeding. When completed the results of the 
inquiry will enable practical suggestions to be made for improving housing conditions. 


4. Civic IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


The work of the Commission of Conservation in regard to town planning and 
housing reform has shown the necessity of having some voluntary organization formed 
in the Dominion to secure a more effective interest in civic affairs. The Civic Improve- 
ment League, formed for this purpose, has been successfully inaugurated, and a _ brief 
report of the first conferences is given in this issue of Conservation of Life. 


5. Future Work 


With regard to the future, there is ample scope for the energies of the officers of the 
Commission of Conservation in merely putting a finishing touch to work already begun. 
Every effort will be made to secure the passing of legislation to deal with town plan- 
ning in all the provinces. The continuation of the housing survey of Ottawa and the 
framing of a draft Housing Act have to be undertaken. Asa central bureau for inform- 
ation on civic improvement, including town planning, housing, and public health, the 
Town Planning Branch has to be prepared to be of service wherever required in the 
Dominion. 

It is an interesting feature of the correspondence of the Town Planning Branch 
that many requests have been made for information from the United States, including 
requests for advice as to how they can accomplish what we are doing in Canada. 
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